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We have already noticed our possession of this Pamphlet, and 
‘ spoken generally of the object and natare of its contents. As we 
’ were desirous of giving it to our Priends in a complete and perfect 
state, we delayed ita few days in order to accompany it by the En- 
graving attached, which, as containing a Chart of the Islands, Coasts, 
Harbours, and Settiements spoken of in the body of the Work, is 
really essential to the clear understanding of the Memoir. The ori 
ginal Pamphlet extends to 71 octavo pages; but as, in going through 
it, we have found no portion of it that could be omitted or shortened 
* without detriment to the subject, we have preferred giving the whole 
Pamphlet at length, including even the Statements of the Appen- 
dix; and we have the best ground for hoping that this will be well 
received, in the assurance that only a very few copies of the Work 
have yet reached India, and that these are in such demand, that they 
are pledged, “ ten-deep” as the phrase is, to expectantand impatient 
Friends, who, by the present mode of our re-pablishing it complete, 
may be putin immediate possession of what would not otherwise be 
accessible to them perhaps for along period of many days at least, 
as the Book is not we believe to be parchased. 

It is proposed, in the following observations, to take a general 
view of the commerce of the Indian Archipelago, more especially 
among the native states who are not under the control of a foreign 
power ; to consider in how far that commerce may be advantageous 
to England, both in extending the consumption of our staple ma- 
nufactures, and in the demand for the produce of those states in the 
China market; and at the same time to point ont the insecurity of 

. the present trade from Great Britain and British India to China, if 
timely measures of precaution be not taken to mect the progress 
of the Americans in Chiaa, and to guard against the system of ex- 
clusive authority which the Netherlands government are endeavour- 
ing to establish throughout the Eastern seas. It is not that I expect 
to offer many new facts relative to the commerce of thesé countries ; 
but probably a concise explanation of the circumstances already 
knowa, may place the subject in a-more striking point of view than 
what it has been supposed to possess ; and as questions of the great- 
est national interest are often ander-rated or overlooked, merely be- 
cause the scene of action is distant and not fawiliar, it becomes the 
duty of those who from local situation have been more accustomed 
to give their attention to such matters, to communicate frankly the 
result of their personal experience. With this view of the subject, 
Jam anxious to point out the probable consequences of leaving a 
foreign nation to obtain the sole command of the Eastern seas, and to 
contro! the trade and indastry of the native population of thoseislands, 


And this question is of no trivial importance ; there is atthe 
present moment an acknowledged want of field for the employment 
of the capital of our merchants. Commerce has been carried to an 
extent which cannot be coutinued, now that the Europeafi nations 
are at liberty to encourage their domestic manofactures ; it has be- 
come therefore more necessary than ever to seek for distant markets ; 
and there is a field still open in China and in thé Eastern seas, which 
¥ think may be obtained without any considerable expense. and with- 
out at all interfering with the legitimate rights of other nations. 

Bat the more clearly to explain this question, it is necessary to 
offer some remarks on the course and nature of the trade in the Indian 
Archipelago, aud on the consumption of the products. of these 
islands in China. 

From the earliest times of which there is any record, the foreign 
trade in the Indian islands was carried on at certain ports or emporia 
to which the native traders resorted with the produce of their respec- 
tive countries, and bartered it for the commodities of Hurope and 





of China.—Acheen, Malacca, and Bantam, were chief places of this 
description, until the Dutch established a paramount authority, and 
by obtaining an exclusive control in the minor ports, were enabled 
to force the native trade to Batavia. They wished to render this 
place the emporium of their Eastern possessions, and when they had 
sabdaed any of the neighbouring native states, they uniformly ex- 
acted the execation of a treaty which stipulated that the produce and 
trade of the coantry should be placed at their disposal, and the local 
port regulations be made subject to their immediate direction ; the 
consequence of which necessarily was, that they became enabled to 
change the course of the native trade, (so far as it was not compre- 
headed in their own monopoly), to such ports as best suited their po- 
licy and convenience. 


But the native traders have at all times been unwilling to proceed 
to Batavia ; the regulation was contrary to established usage, and to 
the ordinary and convenient course of their voyage ; it was both ar- 
bitrary and oppressive; and whenever the Dutch government were 
too weak to enforce snbmission, it wasevaded. Thus it will be found 
that Rhio was a place of great resort, although the Dutch would ra- 
ther have directed the native trade to Malacca; and as soon ag the 
Eastern seas became more free, Penang rose to commercial impor- 
tance; and a direct intercourse was established between the East 
India Company’s possessions and the Indian Archipelago ; and hence 
it has followed, that the British nation bas acquired an interest in the 
commerce of these islands which was not formerly possessed. The 
mutual relattons thus established, have led to an increased consump- 
tion of European manufactures among the Malay tribes, and have 
tended to improve their habits and condition, by presonting to them 
a ready and unrestricted sale of the produce of their industry; and 
the Netherlands government cannot prohibit the continuance of these 
relations without committiog a positive injury on the legitimate rights 
of Great Britain, 


It may also be persamed, that if a conveniently situated port 
were established under the British flag, that port would be resorted 
to, by the Malay and Chinese traders, ia preference to proceeding to 
Batavia ; because such a course would be conformable to former 
usage and convenience; and, further, because the natives of the 
Eastern islands have, on more than one occasion, during and since 
the restitution of Java, evinced a decided preference towards the 
British nation. 

The trade between China and the islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago is of ancient date, and of considerable extent ; the Chinese 
Junks proceed annuaily to Java, to the Celebes and Sooloo Islands, 
and to the principal ports on the island of Borneo: they also go 
annually to Palembang on the coast of Sumatra, and to the isi- 
ands of Bintang and Lingin: their export cargo from China con- 
sisting principally of coarse earthenware and silks, together with 
various articles of domestic consumption among the Chinese set- 
tlers residing on the different islands; gongs also are a great al- 


ticle of export from China to Borneo. In return, the janks receive 


sugar from Java; tin from Banca*, and from almost all the 
islands, edible birds’-nestst, tripang (otherwise called sea-sluc, a 





* The Chinese prefer the Banca tin to any other, and will pay about 
1-7th more for it, than for the Cornish tin. The greater part of the tin pros 
cured in Basica is sent to the China market; aud the quantity obtained 
from the Baca mines has been as follows : 

In the year 1814 ——19,149 peculs, of 133ibs. per pecul. 

1815-25, 190 
1816 —- 26,677 

t The birds’-nests are distinguished by the Chinese by the names of 
Pashat and Chikot, and each kind is divided into three classes of best, mid- 
die, and inferior quality ; the sale is so certain, that birds’-nests are consi« 
dered equivaleot to specie, and the average selling price of the two kinds 
has been estimated to be, the Pashat at 3,200 Spanish dollars, the Chiket at 
2,200 Spanish dollars per pecul, It is estimated that more than] 200 peculs 
of birds-nests are annually imported at Canton, and that the supply might 
be extended to 600 peculs without much risk of lowering the sale price. — 

Sea-slug is of several kinds, and varies in estimation accordingly—the 
avetage sale price of the whole may be calculated at about 65 Spanish dol- 
lars per pecul, apd the auaual demaud is vot less than 40¢ peculs, 
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kind of holithurea, and some other articles which are among the lux- 
uries of a Chinese epicure; besides rattans, wax, woods employed in 
dying, and other such products of woody uncultivated countries. 


There is moreoves a considerable native trade among the islands 
themselves: Java supplies most of them with salt and with cotton 
cloths: gambier is a very principal article of export from Bintang : 
iron is found in Borneo, and exported from Benjar Massin to Pontia- 
na, where it sells ata higher rate than the European iron: these, 
with rattans, mats, dammar, agar-agar, (a species of sea-weed which 
is used for food), aud other minor articles in common use, furnish car- 
goes to the numerous vessels that trade along the coasts in the East- 
ern seas, and shew the extent of the trade that might be looked for, 
if the native population were allowed the fair progress, which in the 
ordinary course of the human mind they would attain to, if they were 
not restrained by the shackles which European policy imposes on 
them. 


Bat I proceed to amore particular notice of the ground that had 
not heen occupied, by any Huropean power, at the date of the latest 
advices from Batavia. - 

The convention concladed between Great Britain and the Nether- 
Jands in the year 1814. has restored to the latter government the fac- 
tories ‘and establishments which the Dutch held in the year 1803. This 
restitution has comprehended Java, the Moluccas, and Celebes, with 
their respective dependencies ; bat itdoes not express, that the Ne- 
therlands government shall, under this convention, have a righ? to re- 
sume factories or establishments which were notin the year 180% ac- 
tually held or administered by the Dutch; and it may reasonably be 
doubted, whether it was intended to convey the restitution of those 
establishments which the Dutch had abandoned between the year 
1803, and the date of the signature of the convention. 


Oa the decision that may be taken on these different views of the 
subject, the present field in the Indian seas becomes more or less nar- 
rowed. If it be admitted, thatsnch positions as were not held by the 
Dutch in the year 1803, have not been givenup to them by this coun- 
try, all the establishments which have been resumed for the Nether- 
Jands government on the Western cast of Borneo, since the restituii- 
oo of Java wascarried into effect, become open to further considera- 
tion and discussion; and if a formal abandonment of factories 
held in the year 1808, has excladed such factories from the terms of 
the convention above alinded to, Benjar Massin, on the South-east 
coast of Borneo, does not belong to the Netherlands government by 
virtue of that eonvention. 


It is indeed stated in the latest accounts from India, that the pre- 
sent authorities at Batavia have not only re-occupied all the posses- 
sions which the Dutch at any time held in Borneo, but have also de- 
clared the Netherlands government to be the sovereign of that island, 
and have itin contemplation to place the whole Archipelago under one 
Feneral system which shall secure the monopoly of its commerce in 
their own hands, and exclude other nations from any direct participa- 
tion or access ; butit can hardly be argued, that these more recent ar- 
rangements, which would materially affect the rights and interests of 
England, and were not included, nor perbaps imagined, when 
the convention of 1814 was framed, can be considered conclusive an- 
fil they are found to be consistent with the system of political relations 
ia Europe. 

On the present occasion then, it may be assumed, that those is- 
Jands or countries which are not comprehended in the cluster of the 
Moluccas or Celebes, and have not been actually restored ander the 
eonvention which was concluded with the Netherlands government in 
the year 1814, constitate a field that is still openio the Eastern seas: 
Java, of course, does not come within the scope of the argument ; and 
Bali, thocgh not actaally occupied by the Dutch,is too near to their 
establishments to be, alone, worthy of consideration. 1 proceed there- 
fore to notite the commercial facilities within the space that remains 
open ; tracing the different positions round the Eastern and Northern 
coast of Borneo, to the Straits of Sincapore. 


The Sooloo islands, and that part of Borneo which is dependent 
or tribntary to them, come first in this track, and may be considered to 
include Magindeuo and the otber islands, which do not acknowledge 
the authority of the European goverament at Macassar. 


A mission was sent to them from Batavia, in the year 1814; for 
she purpose ofrenewing the treaty which had been concluded in 1774, 
when the island of Balambangan was taken possession of, and the au- 
thority of the Sooloo government in Borneo was transferred to the East 
{ndia Company. Itappears from the information then obtained, that 
the government ofthe Sooloos is nominally administered by a despotic 
sovereign, butis jo factcoutrolled by a few powerfa! chiefs, who are 
the proprietors of the greater part of the armed vessels, which, under 
the general name of Ladrones, scour the ndjacent seas, and plunder 
iadiserimioately whatever falls in their way. Pho native chiefs io 





Magindano, and of the extensive settlement in Celebes called Tan- 
toli, are also connected with them, and it is estimated, that the col- 
lective strength of thesc piratical establishments will amount to about 
200 armed prows, of difféfent strength add “dimensions, and from 
six fo seven thousand fighting men. They make descents on the 
neighboaring islands, and generally lay waste the country where they 
land, and carry off the inhabitants, whom they afterwards sell or 
employ asslaves*. On their return the booty is divided, and ome~ 
fourth of it falls to the share of the Sultan and his principai chiefs, 
The great Sooloo island is the principal market for the sale of 
their plander; and the Magindano pirates resort thither for the same 
purpose; bat besides this traffic, there is a regular trade, principally 


. with the annual junks from China, and, by tacit agreement, no 


violence or interraption is offered to it. The janks brivg Ea- 
ropean manufactures, and coarse China goods; and they convey 
back camphor, brids-nests, betle-nut, rattans, &c. inclading about 220 
tons of mother of pearl shel), and a small quantity of pearls. ~ 


Of theisland of Borneo, and especially the Bay of Malladu and the 
division termed Borneo Proper on the north and north-west coast, the 
following account has been given by the late Dr. Leyden. ‘ Borneo 
Properis oneof the states which grows rice enough forits own consamp- 
tion; its camphor is the best in the world, but does not exceed the 
nual quantity of 35 pecals of 133 pounds per pecul.. When the origi- 
nal settlement was formed in Balambangan in 1774, Mr. Jesse found 
that not more than 4000 peculs were produced; and I uauderstand 
the country still produces pepper equal at least to that quantity. The 
trade between Borneo and the Chinese port Ammoy is very consi- 
derable ; according to Foster there were seven junks at Borneo in 
1775, and the retara cargoes procured by the Chinese are chiefly came 
phor, sea-slug, tortoise-shell, birds’-nests, dammer, sandal-wood, rat- 
tans, aod various articles used ja dying. 


‘‘ The commodies produced at Malluda are nearly the same as 
at Borneo Proper: it abounds particularly in rattans and clove bark, 
and is reckoned well-peopled inthe interior. It has adeep bay, on 
the east side of which are pearl banks. Magindano, the most easterly 
district of Lorneo, and dependent on the Sooloos, prodaces gold, 
birds’-nests, the species of red wood called lakka, aud some cam- 
phor. Considerable quantities of sea-slug and tortoise-shell may 
also be procured from the numerous shoals and isicts along the coast.” 


These extracts serve to confirm the observations already made 
on the subject of the general. prodace of the Eastern islands; and 
it may be assumed from them, that although the commodities thus to 
be immediately obtained would not of themselves furnish a return 
cargo of sufficient value to repay a direct commercial intercourse 
with the north and north-east coast of Borneo, there is abundant 
ground for considering it an auxiliary in a general plan, the object 
of which would be, to éncourage and protect a coasting trade, in 
order to collect articles for the Chima marketin exchange for the 
manufactures of Europe. 


But it is not in this temporary point of view only that the subject 
ought to be contemplated : enough is knowa of the island of Burueo, 
to justify a conclasion that it promises to prove in time abundantly 
profitable. The range of mountains in whick the gold-mines of Maw- 
pawa are situated extend also to the northward ; gold and diamonds 
have been found in other parts of Borneo, and to all appearance are 
abundant; a frequency of commercial intercourse with the people, 
and the increase of wants that would arise from it, woald no doabt 
lead to the usual course of civilization, consumption, and demand. 
We know of nothing that should interrupt this ordinary progresg; 
and even if it be not thought expedient to incur the immediate ex- 
pense of forming an establishment, it must be prudent to interfere, 
lest other nations establish themselves to our exclusion. Let this be 
effeqged, and Jet the natives be encouraged by a free trade to thelr 
ports, it may be expected that the full advantage will resukt in due 

ie. 


The Eastern islands andoubtedly contain a very considerable 
mart for the sale of British manufactures. Broad cloths are highly 
prized by the natives, and the demand for them would augment in 
proportion to the means of purchasing. Some kinds of hardwarema- 
nufactares would find a ready sale; iron is in demand, particularly 
the Swedish; and the experience of late years has shewn that cotton 
cloths, manufactured in England in imitation of Malay patterns, 





* The following has been stated to have been the amount of plundey 
in the year 1813-14. 

A Spanish brig from Manilla. 

Twenty small craft captured among the Philippines. 

About 1000 slaves, Christian inhabitants of the Philippines. 

- A large coasting vessel from Macassar, the commander of which was 

ransomed for 120 Spanish dollars. 

Aad sowe small craft in the Meluccas. 
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ean be exposed and sold below the local sale price of the native ma- 


muofacture. This single fact is decisive of the importance and ex- 
tent to which the Eastern trade might be carried. That it is a fact 
may be proved on reference to the results of the last year, when these 
cotton cloths have found a ready and advantageous sale, while the 
colonial markets have been otherwise so overstocked with European 
goods, that they scarcely have repaid the prime cost. In short, the 
practicability of extendiog the demand for this species of manufac- 
ture* is bounded only by the means of access to the native popula- 
tion; and, as a general remark, applicable to almost every branch of 
Earopean export, it may be observed, that as the inhabitants of the 
Indian islands are acknowledged to be free from those peculiar habits 
and prejudices which restrict the use of European luxurics among the 
Hindoo tribes, there is no reason why an increase of civilization and 
wealth among them should not lead to an increased demand for the 
loxuries of civilized society. 

Thus far the sabject has been considered principally with refer- 
ence to the extension of a direct trade from Europe ; but there is still 
another branch of it that ought not to be overlooked, which is the 
commercial intercourse that has of Jate years been carried on between 
these islands and the possessions of the East India Company. By a 
report framed at Penang, it appears that 2100 chests of opium were 
exported from that settlement in the year 1813-14 to different Eastern 
markets exclusive of China; and I have been informed that about 
45 peculsof gold dust were received at Sambas and Pontiana, during 
the same year, on account of cargoes sold at those places. Notwith- 
standing, therefore, that the market will have become greatly con- 
tracted in consequence of the produce of the island of Java being no 
longer available as a return for the cargoes exported from British 
India to the Eastern islands, there might still be a valuable trade car- 
ried on with the independent native states ; more especially when it 
is considered, that this trade would lie near the ordinary track of 
ships proceeding from British India te Canton ; and consequently the 
mercantile interests in India would be materially injared by any mea- 
sure which tended to establish a movopoly of the trade of those is- 
Jands. 


The same course of argument is equally applicable with refer- 
ence to the existing British trade at Canton. Edible birds’ nests, 
sca slag, and the various articles of lesser value which are also 
among the luxuries of the Chinese table, are the produce of the Ia- 
dian islands, and find a ready sale in China; onthe other hand, our 
woollen manufactares arein use throughout the Chinese empire, and 
are exported from thenceto Japan; and I understand, that the de- 
mand for our cotton goods has very rapidly and materially increased 
in China within these last few years, and promises to become even 
more productive.t This fact leads to a conclusion, that by com- 


bining both sources of supply, by exporting British manufactures to@ 


the Indian market and there collecting the local products which are 
gure of a ready sale in China, our domestic manafactures would find 
additional vend, and our trade to China would acquire importance in 
the estimation of the Chinese themselves, apoint of no small conse- 
quence at any time, and especially now, when the Americans are mak- 
— strides, and threaten to acquire a soperiority in the China 
trade. 


It would hardly, perhaps, be believed, that their progress was so 
considerable ; but itis a serious fact, that in the last year 1817-18, 
the trade from America to China employed 7,000,000 dollars, and 
16,000 tons of shippiug, while, during the same period of time, the 
British trade to China occupied 6,500,000 dollars, and 20,000 tons of 
shipping ; and consequently, allowing that the American merchant 
receives his return in the course of one year, while the British requires 
ncarly two years, the American trade to China is already more ex- 
tensive than ourown. Yet still, though the encroachments of the 
Americans are matter of daily compiaiot, though their means of fu- 
tare aggression go on increasing, and their present attitude denotes 
an indifference,if not something more thanindifference, towards the 
Opinion of this country, no means are taken to meet their progress, 
or to occapy those commercial resources which might enable us the 
better to compete with them. 


Among the Indian islands, the native trade along the northern 
eoast of Sumatra is exclusively in the hands of the Americans: the 
comparative cheapness with which the American merchants navigate 


— + 





* It is somewhat curious to trace the course of this trade. Raw 
cotton imported from Bengal and Bombay (where it is grown) is mapnfac- 
tured in Great Britain, and re-exported in its maunfactured state toa sure 
market. It would be difficult to conceive a trade more beneficial to the 
mother country thronghout its progress. 


t This farnishes another proof of the importance of protecting and 
— ging the course of the cottou manufacture, which bas already been 
to. : 








their vessels; and the quickness with which they obtain their retorm 
cargo (for the plain and obvious reason that they are not delayed by 
official forms, but each individual sells his goods as he can,) enables 
them to give a higher price for colonial produce than the British 
merchant can afford to give. They usually purchase with specie, & 
circumstance which gives them a decided preference at Batavia or 
any other of the Dutch settlements to which they are allowed to re- 
sort, because the payment in specie is of considerable moment in the 
financial arrangements of the Java government. They also trade in 
smal! vessels, calculated to run with facility from port to port along. 
the coasts of the independent native states; and from these collective 
causes they obtain ar advantage which can only be met by affording 
corresponding facilities to the British merchant, in securing for him 
also a market among the Eastern islands, and permitting him to re« 
sort to that market freely and without reserve. In short, if the com- 
mercial resources of these islands be at all admitted to be an ausili- 
ary inthe supply of the China market, every argument, whether 
drawn from domestic interest or foreign policy, seems to point out 
the advantage, not te say the necessity, of fostering the native indus- 
7 of these islands, and obtaining a permanent counexion among 
them. 


To the progress of this course of things also, a direct inter 
course may possibly be established with Cochin China. The greatest 
obstacle to the success of former attempts has been found to arise 
from the influence which the French missionaries had obtained at the 
court ; and, as many years have now elapsed since that period, pro- 
bably a new succession of ralers will have produced new interest 
and views. The possibility may at any rate be adduced as a collate- 
ral argument in favour of an establishment near the China Sea; be- 
cause the vicinity of such an establishment, and the connexions de- 
pendent on it, would necessarily facilitate communication with Co- 
chin China; and the known products of that country, as well as the 
particular advantages of its locality with reference to China, Bor« 
neo, and the Philippines, would guarantee an ample repayment of 
expense if the attempt proved successful. 

The same observation, though in a lesser degree, may be applied 
to Japan; and it may not be uninteresting to give a concise history 
of the circumstances which have transpired from the commercial ad« 
ventures sent to that country, in the years 1814 and 1815, from Ba- 
tavia. 


In the years 1818 and 1814 the local government of Java ‘re- 
solved to send a mission to Nangazacky, for the purpose of taking 
possession of the Datch factory there, under the capitulation which 
stipulated for the surrender of the several dependencies on Java, and 
at the same time, to take a proper opportunity of communicating to 
the Japanese government, the annibilation of Holland as a separate 
and independent nation, the conqnest of Java, and the willingness of 
the cxisting government to continue the commercia! relations which 
had heretofore subsisted, and been annually carried on from Batavia, 
This, however, was required to be done with peculiar caution and 
dclicacy, because it was known that an edict had been issued by the 
Japanese government some few years before, directing acts of reprisal 
against British ships, in consequence of their having taken offence at 
supplies having beca obtained in a compulsatory manner by the com- 
mander of a ship cruising in that neighbourhood. There was nothing 
therefore in the appearance of the present adventure that skould 
disclose at once its nature and object, the cargo was assorted agree- 
ably to former usage, and the ships were to enter the harbour of 
Nangazacky according to ancient forms, and under Datch colours. 


Upon the arrival of the commissioners, the Dutch chief of the 
factory refused to consider himself bound by the capitulation of Java; 
and by representing the danger that would result if he were to make 
known to the Japanese governor, the real character of the expedition, 
induced the commissioners to agrec, that the commercial adventare 
should be carried through accarding to former usage, and without any 
political proceedings whatever. The commission therefore returned 
without having effected the main object of the voyage. 


But the government at Batavia were by no means satisfied with 
this procedure ; they considered the failure to have been mainly owing 
to the intrigue of the officers of the factory ; and they weve strength- 
ened in this opinion by the following circumstance. It is customary 
that on the departure of the ships from Nangazacky for Batavia at 
the close of the annual consignment, a private signal is given to 
ensure the admission and friendly reception of the following year; 
and when, on the present occasion, this custom was renewed, the 
Japanese interpreters (who are the channel of communication be- 
tween the factory and the governor of Nangazacky) secretly gave the 
commissioners a duplicate of the moxt year’s signal, in order 
that no intrigue of the Dutch chief of the factory might prevent their 
returo to Japan; intimating to them, at the same time, that the real 
character of the expedition was no secret. 1 
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It was therefore determined to repeat the attempt in the year 
following ;—but during the interval, the sitaation of affairs had be- 
come changed by the arrival of intelligence of the results of the 
battle of Waterloo; and the farther prosecution of the plan was 
abandoned, except that one ship was sent to Japan in the years 1814 
and 1815, with a cargo which had_been already prepared. 


I shall conclade this part of the subject with some information, 
vbtained from the persons employed on this occasion, and annex in 
an appendix® an abstract of the results of consignments to Japan, 
io further iflastraton of it. 


The Dutch trade from Batavia to Japan is regulated by speci- 
fic agreement as to its extent and description. The export cargo 
from Batavia consists of sugar, woollens, piece goods, and small 
quantities of glass ware, spices, and ornamental fancy articles; in 
retarn for which, copper, camphor, silks, and lacquered ware, are 
received from the Japanese, The price of the merchandize is settled 
before the annual adventure commences; only a smail sum of money 
is allowed to be brought to Japan, and no partof the cargo is paid 
for in specie, the Japanese laws prohibiting the exportation of tbe 

recioas metals ander any form ; the whole trade therefore consists 
in barter, and the profit depends on the subsequent sale of the home- 
ward bound cargo: At the close of one year’s consignment the 
quantity and assortment of the following year's cargo is determined, 
and a listis sent to Batavia for the guidance of the authorities ac- 
cordingly. 

It has been the opinion of many of the best informed persons, 
however, that these restrictions on the quantity of cargo are very 
mach owing to the mismanagement or intrigues of the officers of the 
factory, whose interest it is, that the trade should not be so extensive 
as to interfere with their own privilege, or require more than. one 
chief officer to conduct it; and the commissioner who went to Nan- 
gazacky in the year 1814 expressly declares, that, in his opinion, the 
present state of the trade is no criterion for judging of the extent to 
which it might be carried ;—he says, “ The climate, the habits of the 
people, and their freedom from any prejudices that would obstract 
the operation of these natural causes, would open a vent for nume- 
rous articles of Earopean comfort and luxury. The consumption of 
woollens and hard ware might be rendered almost unlimited ;—they 
are fond of the finer specimens of the glass manufacture, and the re- 
turns from Japan, which have hitherto been limited to their copper 
and camphor, some lacquered were, a small quantity of silks, and a 
few other things of trifling importance, may be extended to a long 
list. Specimens of teas, pitch, borax, iron, cinnabar, linseed oil, 
whale oil, and other articles which may be obtained, have been 
brought to Java by this opportunity.” 


The same gentleman has also observed, that so far as his focal 
knowledge enabled him to form a judgment, the real difficulties of 
introducing the British flag in Japan, inasmuch as they depend on 
the character and political institations of the Japanese, are much 
Jess than they have been represented to be. He was of opinion, 
that the ill success of the attempts hitherto made has been chiefly 
owing to the misrepresentations which it has been the policy of the 
Datch government to kecp ap, in order to secure their own commer- 
cial monopoly ; and that the failure of the Russian embassy in 1804, 
as well as the offence taken at the entrance of the British frigate into 
the barbour of Nangazacky in the year 1808, may bein a great mea- 
sure attributed to the effects of this policy. In short, from the various 
opinions expressed by persons who were at Nangazacky with the com- 
mercial adventure in 1313 and 1814, it seems reasonabiec to conclude, 
that althoagh the recent re-establishment of the Dutch factory under 
its ancient forms will have re-opened the usual supply of European 
goods, and will consequently have taken away the particular advan- 
tages that were to be contemplated while the British authority roled in 
Java, there is still sufficient prospect of success to justify an attempt 
being made, if the objects to be acquired be considered worth the ex- 
pense of.a trial. And this conclusion is confirmed by the following cir- 
cumstance: When at the close of the commercial consignment sent in 
the years 1814 and 1815, the chief of the factory, calculating on the 
change which had taken place in Earope, renewed his declaration that 
be would not receive another consignment except on his own terms, he 
requested the Japanese interpreters to transmit a declaration, on their 
part, that they could not answer for the consequences of any depar- 
ture from the plan which he proposed. The interpreters did so; but 
they concluded by saying—“ It is, however of no importance who is 
sent as chief of the factory, provided a lasting peace has been esta- 
blished at Batavia.” This expression could ooly imply, that if the 
government had become settled. whether English or Daich, the trade 
might be continued ; because it is very evident that the Japanese 
kwew the real character of the expeditions sent from Batavia by the 





* Vide Appendix, priated im page 335 & 336 of this Journal. 





British aothorities, and were aware of the est of Java; and as 
no doubt was ever entertained of the Dutch being received at Naw 
gazacky, thc remark was useless if applied to the Netherlands go- 
vernment oaly. 


Upon the whole, then, I think it may be assumed. that, in a com- 
mercial point of view, there is a considerable opening among the In- 
dian islands, which it would be desivable to occupy, before the far- 
ther advances of other nations shal! have excluded us altogether. It 
remains to shew, that the longer this question is postponed, the great- 
er will be the difficulty as well as necessity of acting with effect ; and 
that it is politically expedient to obtain a naval station in the Eastern 
seas, while it can be done without injury to the just rights of 
others. 

The only power with whom there would at present be any acta- 
al contact, is the government of the Netherlands; it is necessary, 
therefore, to consider, what are the rights which that government has 
acquired by the convention concluded inthe year 1614. ‘his con- 
veution has restored the factories and establishments which the Dutch 
possessed in the Eastera seas in the commencement of 1803, viz. Ja- 
va and its dependencies, Celebes, andthe smaller islands situated 
in the straits of of Macassar, the Moluccas, Malacca on the Malay 
peninsala, and sundry establishments on the island of Sumatra: it 
has also ceded to them, the island of Banca; but as it contains no ex- 
planatory article whatever, there is still this question, as before eb- 
served, whether a formal abandonment by the Datch government, 
subsequently to January, 1803, of establishments which had been 
held by them previously to that date, constitutes an exclusion of such 
establishments from the previsions of the convention of 1814? And on 
the decision upon this point would depend the present right of the 
Netherlands government to consider their former factories on the is- 
land of Borneo, as a part of the recent restitution, 


It is evident, from what has already been stated, that the com- 
mercial relations between Great Britain and Holland, in the Eastern 
seas, are not the same now as they were when the Dutch were in the 
plenitade of their commercial monopoly in that quarter of the world. 
OF late years, the British have acquired a direct and frequent inter- 
course with the native states in the Indian Archipelago, and, from 
that intercourse, have established new relations which have assisted 
in augmenting the amount of capital employed in the British trade to 
China. The Dutch, therefore, can no longer exercise the same res- 
{rictive policy and nominal control among the Eastern states, with- 
out committing positive injury on the trade which has been legiti- 
mately acquired by Great Britain; nor can they extend their control 
over Borneo and the straits of Malacca, withoot encroaching beyond 
the bounds which the convention of 18l4has restored tothem; con- 
sequently, much depends on the system of policy pursued by the pre- 
sent government of Java. 

Now the whole course of proceedings adopted by that govern. 
ment tends to revive the former system of monopoly and exclusion, 
They commenced at the time of the restitution of Java, by refusiag 
to admit the slightest interference, or any community of interests, on 
the part of the British government in the possessions ceded or restor- 
ed to them: it was their earnest endeavour to induce the natives to 
conclade that Great Britain had no longer any regard or influence in 
their behalf. They have since annulled the very treaty by which the 
power of ceding the island of Banca to them was obtained, and have 
sent the sultan of Palembang a prisoner to Batavia, as a punishment 
for his having solicited tbat protection which he was justly entitled to 
expect from the British nation; and it appears, by recent accounts, 
thatthey have assumed a paramount authority at Benjar Massio, 
at Sambas, and at Portiana, and declare the Netherlands govern- 
ment to be the sovereign of Borneo. But one step more is wanting ; 
if, with the same system and views, they establish themselves also on 
the western side of the China sea; if they obtain the islands of Bin- 
tang and Lingin, and of the south-east coast of the Malay peninsula, 
(positions which they are known to have in view) the British mer- 
chant will become wholly excluded from direct trade to the Indian 
islands, and will nothave one port between Penang and China to 
which he can resort. except under the control and direction of a fo- 
reign power. The Nether'ands government have Batavia on one side 
and seek to obtain Rhio* oo the other; by the former they already 
command the Straits of Sanda, by the latter they would acquire a 
naval station at the entraace from the Straits of Malacca to the China 
sea; while the possession of Malacca and Johore, on the southern 
Malay coast, would complete their command of these straits; and 
thus the direct route of the British trade to China would have to pass 
along a line of foreign settlements, while Great Britain would pos- 
sess no naval station nearer than Ceylon and Penang. The vexati< 
ous difficulties to which this state of things would lead, and the even. 





* The chief port and barbour in the island of Bintang. 
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‘Qual inseca ity of thé British trade, ander such circumstances, must 
‘be teo'obvious to require comment. 


“The loca! enactments of the Java government lead also to the 
same system of exclasion. By regulations passed last year, foreign 
‘vessels are not permitted to touch at the minorports in Java; all the 
‘eargo must be taken in at the nort from which the vessel is cleared 
out, ad import and export duty of twelve per cent. is imposed, while 
‘Bix per cent: is paid on the cargoes of Ne.herlaads ships; and it is 
also understood, that the old system bas been revived of requiring all 
native traders at the ports under the control cf the Netherlands Go- 
vernment, to take passes from the resident European authority; a 
practice which necessarily tends to force the native trade to sach 
ports as the Java government may prefer, and restricts other nations 
from a direct participation therein. . 


In whatever point of view, therefore, the question is considered it 
seems essential to interpose for the purpose of preventing the revival of 
this injurious and pernecious systear; injurious as it regards the legi- 
timate pretensions ‘of other nations, and peraiciows as it presents a 
barrier against that improvement of the native popuiation, which in 
the present enlightened state of Europes, ought to be a subject of 
geucral anxiety. It might not, indeed, be so immediately destruc- 
tive tothe commercial interests of Great Britaiv, if the government 
of the Netherlands were satisfied with what the convention of 1814 
has restored, and would not seck to establish their control over coun- 
tries which were not in contemplation when that convention was 
concluded; but every act of that government is of a diferent tendency ; 
and the very great exertions which have been made. and are still 
making, shew the importance attached to the object. The latest 
advices mention, that the Netherlands government have a squa:iron 
of vbips of war at Batavia considerably larger than that which Great 
Britain retains in the Indian seas, and have about 10.000 European 
troops in their Eastern settlemeuts, independently of their colonial 
corps. With what view can this expence be incurred, uniess to 
establish a supreme authority in tbat quarter of the world? 


Sarely, then, it would be injadicious to delay until these plans 
have become matured, and have acquired that plea whi -h a continu- 
ed possession and alapse of time would give tothem. The acts of the 
lecal government of Java, whether in taking possession of factories 
and establishments which were not notheld by the Dutch government 
in the year 1803, sach as Sambas and Pontiana, or in restricting the 
independent native trade, asin assuming a supremacy over the island 
of Borneo, cannot of themselves be considered sufficient to con- 
stitute a right of possession; and it will still remain open to other na- 
tions, particularly to Great Britain, under the relations in which she 
stands with the government of the Netherlands, to interpose and _re- 
move the seeds of future dispute, by a liberal and friendly adjust- 
ment of the fair pretensions of both parties. Moreover, the results 
of the late restitation of Java and it dependencies afford a means of 
mutual concession and sacrifice, if such be required. There isa ba- 
lance of about 500,000/. sterling, which is admitied to be due to the 
British government, in the transfer of Java tothe government of the 
Netherlands ; and there is a further samof about 550,001, disputed 
indeed, but which is claimed for the British government on jast and 
equitable grounds. Why may not the settlement of these demands be 
auited with an adjustment of the future cemmerce of the Iadian Ar- 
chipelago. on that system of liberal and generous policy which is con- 
sistent with the acknowledged views of the raling powers in Europe, 
and with the amicable relations now subsisting between Great Britain 
and the Netherlands ? 

An adjustment of this natare may be considered ia two points of 
view ; separateiy, as including only those countries where the Ne- 
therlands government had not, at the date of the latest advices from 
that quarter, actuallyformed any establiskment; or, more, collec- 
tively, as including those positions which have been occopied since 
the restitution of Java, but which were not actually transferred with 
Javaat the time of that restitation. 


The Nethcriands government have no possessions to the west- 
ward of the Island of Banca, excepting Malacca, which factory, if 
not comprehended ia one general system of possessing of every thing 
to the eastward of Penang, would be of no great value to them. It may 
also, I presume, be granted, that the Goverament of the Netheriands 
has no right, under the terms of the convention of 1814, to claim asa- 
premacy over minor ports, which were some forty years ago subject 
to the control of the Dutch, but nad been fo: mally abandoned by them 
previously to the year 1803; and, amier this pointof view, the native 
atate of Jubore, sitnaied on the south-east point of the Malay peninsvu- 
la, is free to formengagements with other European powers, while 
no claim can exist on the states of Rhio aod Lingiu, because the su- 
premacy of the Dutch has never been established io those islands. 


The island of Bintang, io which is situated the port and harbour 
ef Rbio, is about thirty milesin length, aod ten miles im bicadib, and 
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contains about 7000 inhabitants ; and Rhio, as has been already no 
ticed in a formerpart of these observations, having long beea the re~- 
sort of the Malay and Chinese traders, is pecaliarly well situated for a 
commercial station: the barbour will contaiu from twenty to thirty 
large shins, ia safe and excellent anchorage, but is liable to objecti- 
on in consequence of the approach to it through the straits of Rhio 
being somewhat intricate, and impeded by a shoal, which renders the 
channel narrow for ships of burden; I qm, however, informed, 
that the sea is almost constantly calm gad quiet, and that the difficulty 
of éntrance is not so great as to be attended with danger. Bintang 
furnishes fresh provisions, and good water in abundance, and the 
neighbouring Iskand of Lingin is rich in the ordiaary produce of the 
Indian Islands, particularly in Gambier, which is-aa article in con- 
stant use among the Javanese and Malays.. 


Rhio, therefore, would beeome a valuable mart or emporinm, where 
the merchandise exported from Great Britain, or British India, might 
be collected and exchanged for the products of the Indian Islands cal- 
culated for the China market; it would also be a central station 
whence a further connexion with the independant native states might 
be formed, and an adequate squadron be placed, when necessary, ia 
the ordinary track of the British trade to China. 

I have before remarked, that the Datch had pot any passession or 
cootrol in the Islands of Bintang and: Lingin in the. year 1803, and ne 
trace is to be discovered among the collection of treaties and contracts 
with native states, which were found among the records at Batavia, 
of their ever having exercised in these Islands, the supremacy which 
they had elsewhere established in the Indian Archipelago. The cir- 
camstance also of a mission havinz some months ago been sent ta 
Rhio, by the Governor Generak in Council, at Fort William, for the 
purpose of forming an establishment there, provided the Nether 
lands Governajent had not already preceded us, confirms this opinion, 
because it may be presumed, that the act of having sent this mission, 
proves that no known obstacle existed on the ground of any right pos- 
sessed by another nation. The native chiefs of Bintang and Rhio 
may consequently be considered independent of the control of any 
Kuropean power, and free to select that connexion which is most 
agreeable to themselves ; and they have mere than once expressed a 
desire to receive a British establishment, and their willingness to cone. 
clude a treaty for that purpose. 

If this mission has been successful, the possession of Rhio will 
of course become the nucleus whence the farther connection with the 
native states will proceed ; and if not successful, it becomes the more 
necessary to interpose and to fix the commercial relations ia the 
Eastern seas on a secure and decided footing, before the local clashing 
of interests bas led to injury and dispute. 

If then it be asked, what position of circumstances would be most 
likely to remove the local causes of difference between Great Britain 
and the Netherlands, the question may be readily answered by sug- 
gesting, that the easiern side of the Straits of Sanda, and the western 
side of the China sea, should become the boundary of the respective 
establishments of the two uations ; thus leaving Sumatra and Banca, 
together with the Straits of Malacca and the adjacent Islands, to bo 
occapied by the British, while the Dutch retained Borneo, Jaya, and, 
the different Islands to the eastward of the Straits of Sanda. 


But if such an arrangement were found to involve-toa many of 
the positions which bave unfortunately been conceded and overlooked, 
when the convention of 1814 was concluded, the British trade ought 
at any rate to have {ree access to all the ports where the local adminis« 
tration and Goveromentof the country is notexercised by the European 
power who controuls its trade, and appropriates its produce. The 
custom of the Datch Government has been to establish a single pablic 
agent as director of the local trade of a port, aod obtain a treaty or 
contract with the native chief to the exclusion of other nations; but it 
can hardly be sufficient in the present state of the Indian commerce, that 
the residence of a harbour-master and a few individual merchants 
shoald constitute an exclusive right of possession : nor cas it be admit- 
ted that a treaty concluded with a mative prince or chief, in which the 
sovereignty of bis country is ceded to the Netherlands government, 
should convey to that government. a dominion over territories not 
actually held or administered by the prince who thus cedes thew. 
Yet it is in bisto:y, that the power of the Datch government iu the 
Indian Archipelago was raised by their treaties with the native states 


‘having been made to comprehend the cession of aij islands which 


have at any former period acknowlei zed the supremacy of that state, 
bat were not actually in subjection or tributary to it at the ime of 
the treaty being concluded; and it is only in this way that the Ne- 
therlands government can now pretend to a sovereignty over the 
island of Borneo. 


Those positions, therefore, which are not already ocenpied 


| should be obtained without further delay ; the recent proceedings of 
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the government-general in India, should be snpported and maintained ; 


aod it then remaius to conclode ‘sach farther arranzremehte for the’ 


more clear.and better naderstanding of the commersc of the Eastern 
#eas, and for that amelioration and freedom of intercourse which the 
Duwerous population in these countries have a just right to expect. 


It may be arged perhaps, that the natives ia the Indian A:chipelago 
are ia a state of anarchy and gucivilization, which uafits them foren- 
Paging in peaceable intercourse, aid readers it improbable that the 
trade with them woald become of sufficient value to repay the ex>ense, 
much fess justify any sacrifice to obtainit. But although I am-fiee to 
admit, that the introduction of regular“commercial habits, and the 
tbolition $f their present custom of having their vessels equaily pre- 
= ferptanier or fortrade, cannot be the work of a momeat, I be- 

eve. thatthe barbarism of-these tribes has been very greatly exag- 
gerated, and I am satisfied. that their piratscal habits are very much 
owing to the.etate of degradation in which they bave beem held. “Re- 
move the caase,.and the effect would cease; permit them to enjoy 
quietly and without.restraint the fruite of inductry, aad there is nu 
peculiar difficulty that should prevent the usual progress of freedom 
end of civilization among them. ‘The same report'was given of the 
inhabitante of Java, and was credited antil the experience of the 
British administratiow iathat island bad shewn, that there exists not 
@ people wore mild in character aad more accessible to kindnessthan 
the Javanese are; and although the present habits of the Malay 
tribes aro less refined and civilized, there is no reason to suppose that 
they are more inaccessible than their neighbours. I will not pretend 
to say that the first British vessels trading to their perts woald in every 
instance meet with the reception or the profit that could be wished, 
mure especially in the first opening of the communication; but what 
Tam anxious to establish is, that the means may be found, within the 
éircle above described, of ameliorating the condition of some mil- 
lious ef our fellow-creatures and of obtaining, with that ameliora- 
fon, a permanent and material advancement of eur own nationa! 
prosperity. 

A conquest of the countries, or even a resident contre! ever the 
government of them, would not be either necessary or politic; it is 
sufficient to form such conoexions with them as would prevent any other 
pation assuming that control to our exclusion, and establishing a 
monopoly destractive to the local industry of the population. This 
might, L conceive, be effected by the possession of an establishment 
in their acighbourhood, which, at the same time that it offered to 
them a macket for the purchase. of their commodities and the sup- 
ply of their wante, should contain a sufficient naval force to com- 
mand respect.and eusure protection; and, as our commercial rela- 
fions exteaded, a second such establishment might beadded, and com- 
munications be occasionally held with the neighbouring states, orie 
particular instances, an officer of inferior rank be sent to reside as 
an agent. A more extentied plan thaa ‘this would not, I presume, 
be required; for it would be an essential part of the system te 
leave the native trader perfectly free from restraint; and if the 
commercial objects in contemplation are to be effectually sought for, 
the British merchant should be at liberty to trade freeiy to the dif- 
ferent ports, and to make his engagements as best suited his own 
éonvenience ; with po greater restrictions that what may be found 
absolutely necessary to secure to the Kast India Company, the ex- 
clusivé commercial privileges which they already possess in China. 

An csatablishment.at the port of Rhio. and either the North-west 
part of Borneo, or near the Soolooisiands, would embrace the ex- 
tremes of a first undertaking, and woaki. not trespass on the known 
sights or possessions.of any other power. There is a harbour on the 
ooast of Borneo: Proper ; and im the Sooloo islands, although Sooloo 
itself is not a.comvenient port, an excellent harbour is formed with 
the main islaad by.Paule Talain, which contains a safe and extensive 
anchorage, 2nd is to the vicinity of a weil cultivated country, abound- 
ing with goad waterand supplies. 

Or, if the establishments whith have ‘been recently formed on 
the Western coast of Borneo, can be matter of negotiation, aud the 
trade to that coast can be recovered, Pontiana will natarally become a 
principal place of resort. The trade of this port.is considerable ;* 
there'is a population of between 40 and 60.000 Chinese residing near 
the gold-mines, who have a domestic government among themseives, 





* The annual demand for the-Pontiana market is estimated to tequre, 
8 to 10,900 bales of @ goods, 
250 to 300 chests of opium, 
1000 peculs of Swedish iron, 
300 pecals of steel, and, 
400 coyangs of salt; 
besides cotton cloths of Malay patteros,a few bales of broadcloths, some 
chintzes, hardware, &c. And this independeatly of the Malay and Chiva 
trade to the port. 
. In retarp, Potiana furnishes about 20 peculs of gold; some diamonds, 
birds’ ness, camphor, betic nut, and other articles which have already 
deen enumerated, as being common to the island ain this Archipelago. 
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bat pay tribute tothe Malay se!tan of Pontiana ; and the revenues of 
this chief are estimated to average 180,000 sollars per annam. in- 
eluding a capi.ation tax on the Chinese, at the rate of one Spanish 
doiiar perhead ; and the value of 50 bankals of gold, which is the 
‘amount of revenue paid on the produce of the miges.® The trade ( 
this port, lad previously to the restitution of Java to his Netherlands 
majesty'’s government, been for several yoars in the hands of the 
free merchants ‘recident “in the Rast India Company's possessions ; 
adit is a tribute justly dee to the jrdgement ‘eud foresight of Sir 
Stamford Raffles to add, thavif his views and wishes ‘had care 
ried ifto-execution, a chain of stablishments, wholly unconnected 
with the conquest of Java and tadependent Of the provisional posses- 
sion Of that island, would ‘have'been farmed along the track of the 
China‘sea, and ‘would have Obtained without difficulty every one of 
those national objects of which it may with truth be said, that tho 
longer’they are defrayed, the greater ‘will be fouad to be the necessi- 
ty of looking ‘after them. 

At the same time T think it may ‘be assettetl, that the plan which 
it is the object of these cemarks’to recommend to pablic notice woald 
not only cequire no considerable expense in the first instance, but 
may-even be considered economical, if it be admitted, that the se- 
curity of the commercial! interests of this country readers it advisable 
to have a naval station more near to the China sea than at present. 

After the’first cost of placing the new establishment in a pos- 
ture ef security against foreign aggression, and of constructing those 
works of defeuce which every distant position must require, no large 
expense would be necessary to conduct the details of an admi- 
nistration which is intended principally for commercial purposes 
without monopoly, and-dees not contemplate any acquisition of tere 
ritory, nor any direction of the internal government of other coun- 
tries. fn time of peace, therefore, it would require no larger defene 
sive means thao those which are thought necessary in the neighbour. 
ing British settlements, and when ever war takes place, it immediate- 
ly acquires an increase of value and importance, which would, even 
with the most scrupalous person, justify alarget expenditure on ac- 
court of it, 

‘Should a war occur in Europe, which though sincerely to be de- 
precated cannot be considered to be an impossibility, our China trade 
would have to pass along a tine of foreign ports ; should war atany time 
occur with the Netherlands government, that line of ports would be- 
come actively hostile: and evenia the event of a war with the United 
States of America, itis of importance to possess a harbour near the 
China seas, because experience has shewn, thatthe Americans make 
the entrance of the Straits of Sande a priacipal station for their crui- 
sers, and resort to the neighbouring beys for water during theie 
cruise. In any case of war therefore the facilities which the new estae 
blishmeat would then possess in affording a naval stetion for the pra- 
tection of the China trade would sooa repay the expense, if it were 
only iu the single circamstance of lessening the distance of convoys, 

Moreover, if the British flag were established at Rhio, othee 
establishmeats might be considerably reduced ; there could then be no 
question as to the practicability of dispensing with a separate go- 
vernment and council, at Prince of Wales island ; and the savings 
effected in the one instance, may very fairly be set off against the 
expense iocurred in the other. Penang, since # has been pronounce 
ed by professional authority to be inconvenient as a naval station, dee 
rives its value from the proportion of native trade resorting to it, or 
a’ it may be considered an emporium to the British merchant trading 
tothe Kasiern islaads or China. It wag this commerce which cone 
tributed so much to raise its prosperity after the conquest of Malacca, 
aad when Java was held ia a state of blockade; but the same causes 
have ceased to exist; for whether Riio become a British possession of 
not, the settlement in Priace of Wales’s Island cannet expect toa 
recover what it has lost; becaase if anew establishment be formed 
at Rhio, the native traders will untoubtedly rather go to that port 
than to Penang ; and if the policy of the Netherlands gov roment 
be successful, the native trade will not be suffered to find its way dix 
rect into nay British port whatever. In either case, therefore, the ex- 
pense of government at Prince of Wales's Island is susceptible of ree 
duction: and any amount so gained may be considered to come in 
aid of an establishment which has in view the very same objects tha€ 
were contemplated in securing the possession of Penang. 

W ith this remark 1 shall conclude the present observations ; and if 
they lead to a further investigation of the subject of them, by any 
person betier informed than myself with regard toit, oriniuce a 
more general attention to the propriety of obtaining a position in the 
Indian Archipelago, while yet it can be done without aggression on the 
legitimate rights of other nations, my object in offering them to pub- 
lic notice will have been accomplished. 





* Iris os but the information is not so complete as to make the 
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ed trou ihe mines im Suc 
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‘ Abstract Account of the Annual Commercial Adventure, from Batavia te Japen;-in the Your 000, 
Dr. | Cr. 
Sp. Dol. Strs. . Steve 
To eyes pina Gnvibainttionnd cargo, . 161,007 62] Sy sale » at Japan, of the outward carge, ihe 3e 
Charges at Batavis,.... eoee eees seoee ® Presents from the Emperor, ees e<ee 3,618 32 
Sra eve 080 ala pera, 22 09,532 32 _ By amount ses ef 6600 ptcule of copper, Mi Spanish dol- 
i) 55224 2 ars per eo ewer 411,048. @ 
Charges nt Si By amount sales of at 40 stivers per ib. ese 
Presents to the Emperor, ... bn go -s 10,800 0 — . ame 
Presents to inferior officersat the court, |... 6516 0 ' Total 663,661 62 
Presents to the Javanese guard, .... wees KA80 0 Amount debits 368,156 23 
Annual —y of the ny's officers, , a: 1,345 @ Sptgimmmene, 
Annual table allowanceof the Company’s o cers, 8.750 0 Balance, being the profit om this conserp, = =... 175,50 
Commission, 5 per cent. on the cargo, .. eooe 7,143 © rose. & . ane 
Anaual rent to the Jupanese, eevee ecce 3,462 0 
Charges in landing and storing cargo, .. eeee 3,036 0 
Short deliveries and petty charges, .. 6o00 2,193 30 
, ——— + 39,625 30 
Purohese of Homeward-bound Cargo. 
8,520 peculs of copper, of 120% Ibs. the pecul,.. 73,485 40 
640 pecuis of camphor, of 120 ibs. the pecal,.. 7,360 0 
Bales, eco ec eoce eoce 4:3 8 
4,500 chests for packing eopper, .... eove 791 16 
2,200 planks for duunage, «++ ssee vase 247 32 (A trae copy)? 
82,207 32 4. G. BAUER; 
ceennenene " Acceun 
Total 388,156 28 | Batavia, the 8th of December, 1814. 
= _ = 
B 
Account of the Commercial Adventure sent to Japan in the Year 1813—14. 
D<. Cr, 
Sp. Dol. Cts. Bp. Dol. Cia 
To invoice cost of ontward-bound cargo, eves 170,527 16 By Cargo brought from Japan. 
Allowance to the chief of the factory for 1,408 pecals of copper, 25,709 25 | 902,152 Ths, of copper, ae 61-9-100ths Spanish dollars = 
Freight of two ships, .... ane cose eee eove 85,093 0 cul (this price being estimated instead of 60 Spanish do | s 
Presents to the Emperor, eees eove ecce eeee 4.845 11 because a considerable part of it is used in the coinage of 
Interest, eese e008 a e208 eee ee s 6,000 0 colonial copper dauits in Java, and this coinage gives more 
Insurance, . - ° eee eves 92,000 0 than 84 dollars per pecul of copper,) . 441,052 88 
Salaries and allowances to the commissioners and officers em- roy ibs. of camphor, which has been sold by anction for . e+ 28,204 60 
ployed on this occasion, .... seve coos «ees 32,540 75 | 1,208 ibs. of pitch, sold for 222 9 sees wees = nee 600 0 
Sundry charges, as per statement, 22,098 25 
Balance due to the Treasury at Nangazacky, and “paid previ- ‘ Add 
. ously to commencing the anaval adventure, .... eeee 8,519 33 | Damaged goods brought back and sold,.... =... +» 1,264 @ 
—— —-— } Advances left at Nangazacky for the expences of the journey 
Total 362,333 85 of the resident to the court at Jedo, .... os @ 8,203 
Amount credit side 494,313 39 | Woollens to be given as presents op this eccasion,.... 15,000 
ae —— 23,203 % 
Balance in favour of the voyage cose cove 132,099 54 ee toe 
To which is to be added. Totad 494,543 39 
"The debt of the former. Dutch government to the Emperor of 
Japan, which has been paid out of the proceeds of this car- 
G9, viz. eee see e@oeer e@ere aeee 48,648 0 
ennigitne atequne J. G. BAUER, 
Total profit 180,657 54 | Butavia, the Sth of December, 1814, Accountant, 
owurwer SE 
Cc * 
Account of the Adventure sent from Batavia to Japan in the Year 1814-15. 
Dr. Cr. 
Sp. Dol. Cts. By the under-mentioned Articles received from Japan, viz. 
Ynvoice cost of the outward cargo, ev re ecco, .sose 61,281 O Pec. Catties Sp.Dol. Cts. Sp.Dol. Cts; 
Freight of the ship, : see+ 72,000 0] Camphor, Dntch ec, -ees §=6890 40 
Allowance to the chief of the factory for 700 peculs of copper, 12.727 27 Sold for sees 17,842 93 
Presents to the Emperor, ee eoce eee sees 5,089 9] opper, ese e+++ 6,470 1132-6 
Interest, * -ece e- e ese sees sees 3,000 0 seid for eese eeee 190,558 10 
Tosuranee, eee eove eee eee eere ecee 6,000 0 Pitch, eoce esee "A 
Petty Charges, eeee eevee 1,488 47 Soid for hoe eeee 48 0 
Ealaries to the officers ‘employed from Batavia, er er 7,642 61 | 50 Japan gowus, sold for 1,000 © 
enero ——— 209,416 
199,169 $2 Alef 


Balance due to the Emperor of Japan, lent for the purpose of 


completing the expenses in the beginning of the year 1815, 3,791 3 
Total 202,960 35 

Balance in favour of this voyage, ecce ecco 17,256 3} 

Spanish dollars 220,216 66 


By H. Doeff. 
Amount of eash left with him for defraying 
the charges attendent on the Customary jour- 
ney to Jedo, which he was to have undertakes 


im the year 1815, ocee 2,767 63 
Amount of woolleus for the same parpose, soos «= 8,000 
——a——— «10,767 68 





Total 220,216 66 


5. G, BAUER, 
A 





Batavia, the 24th of October, 1816. 
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the from Batavia to- 
Pete eer pe rn te 
Gover mment, 


7000 679" 1s: of Sugar, 
25 000 'tbs, of Gin, 
©408;000 Ibe. of Sappan 
17,087 Ibs Of Cloves, “*' 
9 ‘ibs. of Pepper, 
© 906 “Ibs.-of- see ' 
6,000 Ibs. of Cotton Thread, 
6,082 ells of Woollens, ° 
2,942 ellsof Kerseymetes, 
778 ells of Piush, : 
b- 69 pietes Of Fostians; * 
40 pieces of Roselets, 
20 pieces of Carpets, English, 
1,878 pieces of Kerseys, 
4,900 pieces of Chintzes, Bengal, 
590 pieces of Ditto, Guzerat, 
190 pieces of Cabayahs, Malabar, 
240 pieces of Palempores, 
And sundry small articles, 


an en | 
. Batavia J ta the 
Yew Rent = 
1,836,270 ibs. 


of Sugar, 
18,760 Ibs. of Black pepper, 
94,349 Ibs. 


of Pik Vega, 
26,461 Ibs itto, 


of Rolls 
164,000 Ibs. of Sappan Wood, 
50 Ths. 


of Mummy, 
87 51 Ibs. of ‘Tin, 
15,000 ibs. of Cloves, 
12,500 ibs. of Nutmegs, 
15,913} lbs. of Cottou thread, 
5,119 pieces of Patna chintz, 
6@ pieces of Coast ditto, 
166 pieces of Printed cottons, 
2,610 pieces of Surat Palempores, 
623 pieces of Silks, in sorts, 
225 pieces of Woollens, in sorts, 
298 pieces of Long ells, in sorts, 
231 pieces of Perpetrians, 
54 pieces of Camblets, 
3,500 Ducatoons. 


F 
List of Articles which the Japanese should 
sent in the Annual Consignmeni of 1814—15.* 
200 pieces 6f Woollens, of different colours, 
120 pieces of Coarse cottons, 
1,200 pieces.of Taffechelahs, 
3,600 pieces of Chintzes, 
490 pieces of Silk staffs, 
400 pieces of Taffetys, 
20 pieces of Silk, with gold embroide 
20 pieces of Ditto, with silver ditto, 
10,000 Ibs. of Cotton thread, 
5,250-Ibs. of Cloves, 
4,000 ibs of Pepper, 
5,000 Ibs. of Peetyock, 
9,000 ibs. of Surat katjoe, 
1,250 lbs. of Elephants teeth, 
50 lbs. of Mummy, 
23,000 lbs. of Lead, 
25,900 ibs. of Tin, 
250 !bs. of Quicksilver, 
100,°00 ibs. of Sappan wood, 
1,260,000 tbs. of Sagar, 








3,500 Ducatoons, 





$3,500 Ducatoons, 


* This list is exclusive of sundry articies which are mentioned as being required for the Emperor and for the principal officers at Nangazacky— 
and whieb-consist of cloths, chintzes, glass ware, books, birds, and curiosities, Some of the latter are of a ludicrous description, and show that the lists 


have been.prepared by the Japanese themselves. 








ADDENDUM. 


The difficulty of filling up a certain spuce, with matter exactly suited 
in quantity to the length and breadth required, is one, of which those who 
are not acquainted with the details of the Press can form no idea. For our 
present Number, we had prepared several interesting articles of a Literary 
neture, and two pages of Selected Poetry. Finding however that the 
Pamphlet of Mr. Assey has necessarily oceupied analy all our limits, the 
Literary portion is necessarily suspended ; bui for the sake of those who 
may behold mare charms in Apollo than in Mercury, and who find Sacred 
and Moral strains in verse more in unison with their peeuliar taste than 
Disquisitions on Trade and Commerce; we have issued an Extra Sheet, 
which from the limitation of the weight allowed for Postage must be con- 
Pred ta dilevery te our Town Friends as it cannot accompany the Engrav- 
ing in the same cover for the country, but will be forwarded by the 
ensuing Dawk. As it is necessary, however, to fill up exactly the small 
spacethas IS* left, we do this by a short but interesting article in some de- 
gree fit to be associated with the preceding, from its connection with mari- 
time commerce, 





Method of Weighing Anchors, used by the Natives of the Coast of 
Goromandel, Commumcated by the Author. From the First Number of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, for June 1819. 





When his Majesty’s ship Minden strack upon the Coleroon 
shoal oh the Coast of Coromandel, in September 1814, a bower an- 
ohor was laid out by the boats; but after the ship was hove off, these 
were found insufficient to raise the anchor off the ground; and the 
water being too shallow for the ship to approach, it became neces- 
Bary to resort to some other means of effecting this object. While 
the officers were considering which of the ordinary expedients was 
best, the master attendant of Porto Nuovo, who had come on board 
to give his assistance, suggested that the natives should be allowed 
to try the method in common use amongst them for weighing an- 
ehors.' This proposal was immediately agreed to by the Admiral, 
the tate Sir Samuel Hood, whose ardent and ingairing mind caught 
eagerly at every thing new, which promised to be of use io his 
profession. 

The natives were sapplied with a number of spars, such as 
topmasts, jib-booms, &dc. These they lashed together, so as to form 
a raft in the form of a rude cylinder, between three and four feet in 
diameter. Round the middie of this, they wound the buoy-rope of the 
ahchor, and made it fast. Thirty small ropes, were now made fast 
to the spar, and passed rennd it several times, in an opposite way 
from that in which the buoy-rope bad been wound ; thus forming 
what are technically called. “ slew-ropes,” (tarning ropes). Sixty 
of the nativés now mounted the spar, and, having taken hold of the 
ropes, hauled upon them so: as to turm the sparround. In a shoit 
time, the buoy-rope became tight, which prevented the further 
yotation of the spar. All the slew-ropes being now rendered eqaaily 
fight, were held firmly in both hands by the natives, who stood erect, 
and in a line, along the top of the spar; and, upon a word of com- 
mand being given, the whole party threw themselves suddenly 
backwards, so that they all fell fat oa the surface of the water at 
the same moment. By this operation the spar was made to perform 


ene quarter of a revolution; but this of course did not start the an- 





chor, though it made the bony-rope so tight, as to require a consi- 
derable force to prevent the spar from turning back again. The next 
turn was made by the alternate pairs of men remaining extended on 
the water, while the rest gradually climbed ap to the top of the spar, 
by means of slew-ropes. Having rcached this point, and having 
drawn their ropes equaily tight, they again threw themselves on 
their backs while those who were already down, merely “ took in the 
slack,” as itis termed, of their ropes, that is, kept them uniformly 
teuse, while the spar was performing another quarter revolution, by 
tue effort of the uamber who had climbed up. The same thing waa 
repeated, always by half of the party, till the anchor was fairly lifted 
off the ground. As soonas this was accomplished, the whole uf the 
natives continued stretched on the water, while the boats towed the 
spar, together with the anchor, and all the apparatus, ino deep wat- 
er, where the ship lay; and the anchor was then hove up in ihe usual 
way. 

The anchor in question weighed above three tons, and was 
much heavier than any which the natives had ever before :aised, 
[hey complained much of this circumstance; and indeed, it had 
nearly cost them very dear ; for, when they had nearly reached the 
ship, some of them, either becoming tired or frightened, let go their 
ropes. This threw additional weight upon the rest, who in their 
turn, becoming alarmed, also qaitted their hold. Inan instant the 
anchor sunk tothe bottom, aad by unwinding the buvy-rope gave 
the spar so rapid a rotatory motion that some of the natives were 
actually carried round along with it, but happily no one was hurt, 

The method above described for weighing anchors, though a 
rade one, is neverthless founded on good principles, and ia the hands 
of an intelligent seaman, might perhaps be simplified and perhaps 
rendered practically useful, A prejudice, however, prevails too gen- 
erally at sea against every new operation of seamanship; and this 
is the more unfortunate, since all experience shows the importance 
of adding to the number of those resources which from the various 
nature of the services on which he may be employed, and the un- 
foreseen accidents to which he is liable, the practical seaman stands 
so perpetually ia need. It is true that the expedients in common 
use for ra'sing anchors are numerous; but a case may easily be 
conceived in which none of these methods will answer the purpose ; 
and the anchor, as is frequently the case, must be abandoned. On 
such aa occasion, the foregoing mode, or some modification of it, 
might be resorted to, in order to avoid such an alternative, 

Ik would be easy tacounteract the tendency which the spar bas 
to tara back again, after the anchor ia lifted off the ground, by having 
two buoy-ropes instead of one, and passing them round the spar in 
opposite ways. It is clear that, when the spar was miade to turn by 
the actiowof the men falling down, one of these ropes would become 
siackened ; but, at the end of each pull, or quarter turo, this slacken- 
ed rope might be drawn tight, and then the whole sirain exerted by 
the men might be’ réthoved with safety; since the anchor would 
now hang by two ropes, wound round in fopposite directions, and 
would, therefore, have no moré tendency, by its weight, to turn the 
spar one way, than the ether. Practically too, this would be service- 
abie in other respects, as it would enable the whole numberof men to 
be employed at each pull, instead of one half: and where there is 
the least swell, it is obvious that some coatsivance of this kind is 
indispensable, 
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Poetrp. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS ON AN ONLY BROTHER, 
Who died at Ceylon, May 21, 1818, 





And did no solemn dirge or fan’ral kaell 
Sooth thy departing spirit with its sound? 
Hath hostile Candia not one hailow’d beil, 
To cali her pagans to the sacred ground? 
Bot military pomp adorn'd thy bier, 
The mpMed drum, slow step, inverted arms; 
Aad vet’ran heroes shed the manly tear, 
As o’er thy grave they fic’d the last alarms, | 


Though May's bright mouth for ever clos’d thine eyes, 
Yet dark December spread her mantle here 

Before our fondegt hopes were lost in sighs,, 
Or sad report had rous’d the tender tear. 


Yet oft my heart misgives the dreadfal trath, 
Doubta thy blest spirit tn its native heav’n, 

And sees thee yetion earth in vig’rous youth, / 
Adoru’d with all the talents God had giv'n: 


Sees thee, the friend of poverty and woe; 
Thy equals’ counsellor, on whom they trust ; 
And thy superiors esteem and know 
Thee honourable, independent, just. 


Oh! what a chasm has thy death created! 

A son, a husband, father, brothér, friend | /. 
And each fond tie so sweetly consecrated 

By all the virtues that can ever blend. 


Ab! what can fill the void of each lone heart? 
Can Time the noble father’s loss revair? 

Or to th’ afflicted mother fortitude impart, 
To guide the virtues of her infant care ? 


Can Hope te widow'd age her son restore, 
With resignation cloihe her day's decline ? 
Merh’ry, alas! exerts her active pow’r, 
For Hope had bade her son’s meridian shive! 
Had pictur’d thee, with spotless honours crowh'd, 
To Roglatd’s cliwe retarn’d, elate and free ; 
Thy nob'e mind, thy ardent spirits bound 
To views of home, and thy dear progeny. 
Who now will ’tend thy widow’s couch, who cheer 
Her fainting spirits, calm her fears and woes? 
Who sooth her anguish with ffection’s tear, 
And in the dang’rous hour bring sweet repose? 
For thou haat fall’n by fever’s potent rage, 
Thou, who wast virtue’s self—from vice as free . 
As thy bright babes: that thou, hrave, temp’rate, sage, 
So soon a victim to disease should be, 
And leave thy widow in dread Candi«’s clime, 
O’erwhelm’d in misery and heartfelt sorrow ; 
Thy lisping infants count the ling’ring time, 
And say, their father sball return to-morrow, 


Bat, ah! how vain their filial hopes! No more 
Shalt thou, with pride parental, boast their charms, 
Their op’ning bloom, their dawn of mind explore, 
Or fold them fondly in thy manly arms. 
And one dear’babe can never know thy love; 
From that delight its little soul’s debarr’d : 
But there’s a father, in the God above 
Who wiil the widow and her orphans guard ; 


To him we duteous kneel; in faith implore 
His hand to guide them through the dang’ious sea, 
And to ber parents’ arms in peace restore 
Thy widow’d wife and tender progeny. 
Then will thy guardian spirit sweetly smile 
On ev’ry act by faithful friendship wrought, 
And we shal} pass ip trembling hope the while, 
That bleads th’immortal soul with mortal thought. 
Then shall we weet in orbs of radiant bliss, 
Forget the sorrows of life's litile day, 
And ages of anblemish’d happiness 
Wball wipe frew memory the tear away. 


ELIZA. 








LETTER FROM THE SPIRIT OF ACHILD TOITS MOTHYE. 


DESIGNED TO ILLUSTRATE A PICTURE BY MISS SPILS- 


BURY, NOW MRS, TAYLOR. 


—_— 


( From the Poem of Johnson Gram. M. A. of St. John’s College, Oxon ; 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Countess Dowager of Bulcarres.) 


Why brooda my mother.o’er a cherish’d: woe, 
While Heav’n holds forth the rigbt-handr of relief; 

While Wisdom. ehides, and Faith forbids to flow 
Th’ unsinking spring-tide of protacted grief? 


Why weeps my mother that life’s ling’ring pain, 
Its. thousand sorréws in their onset cease ? 

Why, that. searce launch’d on the tempestous main, 
My bark was walted to its haven.of peace? 


Oh! who can tell but this unsullied heart, 
Weicom'd on high where hosts svraphice shine, 

If chain’d to to éasth, had play’d th’ unnatural part, 
Had plaog’d the sword ‘of thanklessness in thine? 


Ob! who can.tell,, but tried ia danger’s field, 
Its weak, frail pow'rs, conflicting with the foe, 
Poorly hed fled—had spurn’d. the heav’n-sent shield, 
And earn’d, for bliss, unutterable woe! 


Think of th’ unsparing, countless ills that ‘smite 

The! full-blowa: flow’r, and quench its rich perfumes; 
Taiok of the burning blast, the with’ring blight, 

Nor Mourn the bud in paradise that blooms. 


Oft Fancy paints, in colouring of the - er 
Sense; khowledee, worth. the grace o op’ning youth ; 
A fairy vision, whose fallacious dyes ‘ 
Digselve when touch'd by the cold wand of Truth! 


Had Heav’n the crimes of Hephni’s ripening years, 
To Igrael’s Judge, in dismal roll anfari’d, 

What orisous hai ris'n, bedew'd with tears, 
To drive the babe, yet guililess, from the world! 


For. bleat-the ehange. to svar on cherab wing, 
From tainted vleasures and terrestial views, 

To von bricht dwelling of th’. Eternal King, 
Where lifes's fair tree distils ambrosial dews ; 


To bathe the soul in rivers of delight 

From star to star, through space immenge to range; 
To swell the songs that ceosé not, day or night, 

By myraids chaunted—O, ‘how blest the change! 


Deem me not now the pris’net of the grave; 
The streaming comet's farthest flight I share, 
Sweep with the light breeze o’er the curling wave, 
Dast with the day-beam—cleave empyreal air. 


Abs! shouldst thou seek. in woe’s desponding hour, 
To siay th’ enfranchis’d spirit as she flies, 

Searchiog fresh wonders of anbounded. power, 
Where brighter suns irradiate fairer skies? 


No! wiser far to smooth the brow of care, 
To bend hefore the dark decrees of fate; 

And on, with firm unswerving step, to bear. 
Til) Heav’n lifts high its everlasting gate. 


And now, farewell! to dress our roseate bower, 
1 rise through argent fields, and seas of gold; 

Prepar’d to hail thy dread, departing hoar— 
The one rich drop my chalice still may hold, 


Yet. meanwhile oft thy lonely walk to tend, 
When evening’s grey dews float along the vale, 

And mingle stil, thine angel and thy friend, 
Mysterious whispers in the breathing gale. 


Lo! where yon brightest of th’ ethereal balls 
His host leads forth, and gems the crimson’d west? 
Thus heav’nwa:d now th’ arohangel’s voice reeaile 
A guardian band—a legion of the blesst, 


With flick’ring wing, or fond, slow-circling flight, 
That blooming train, all viewless, I pursue! 
Hononr’d and lov’d! bereft of thy delight, 
Weep not; be comforted; adi¢u! adiew! 
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THERE IS A PATH WHICH NO FOWL KNOWETH, &c. 


PARAPHRASE OF JoB, XXVIII. 7, Ke, 
(From the same ) 
There is a path that, anexplor’d, 
Mocks the vain search of mortal pride; 
Higher than eagle’s wing hath soar’d— 
Further than morning beam hath hied. 


Remote from peopled haunts of men, 
In tangled wood or howling waste, 

By vultare’s nest, by tiger’s den— 
No vestige of that path is trac’d 

Creation’s lord! o’er sea and land 
Proceed, subjecting nature's laws; 

Rend the dense rocks with iron hand, 
As Samson tore the lion’s jaw: 


Go! raze the monontains—turn the streams— 
Explore the dark and dismal mine; 

Where light yet never pour’d its beams, 
Commani its cheering ray to shine. 


The products of all regions sweep, 
Roand the globe’s girth from pole to pole, 
And lead right on, o’er chasm and steep, 
The long canal—the labour’d mole, 


Bring from afar each ripen’d gem, 
Sift for its dast the torrent’s bed ; 
And bind the brilliant diadem, 
A streaming glory! round thy bead. 


Drag the dark channels of the maia, 
The treasures of its caves unfold ; 
String for thy pride the pearly chain; 
And chase the chrysolite in gold. 
To fertilize the burhing sand, 

To search the deepest cells of mind, 
To stretch thy sceptre of command 

By earth, air, ocean, unconfin'd ; 


To tread where never foot hath trod, 
Hope thou; bot bope not this—to scam 
The secret connsels of thy God, 
The ways of Providence with man. 


Why Heav’n protracts the recreant’s days, 
And stops the just in virtue’s race, 

Ts all a riddle—all a maze— 
A myst’ry which thou canst not trace. 


Yet. o’er this ¢rand and fearful scheme, 
Though all be shade and darkness here, 

Trath will break forth with radiant beam— 
Will break, but in a loftier sphere. 

O, then, by thee, with veil-bound eyes, 
Still be this strong belief confess'd, 

That God is jast, and good, and wise; 
And all, whatever is, is best. 





GLORY. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF MARINO*® 


What art thou, Glory? By thy summons fir’d, 
Defenceless courage courts the stroke of fate; 
For the pale Study shortens his short date, 

And Death seens graceful, in thy garb attir’d. 

What art thou, Glory? Wish’d-for, or acquir’d, 
The tomb of peace: to gain thy glittering bait, 
Is—hard to toil—to watch betimes and late; 

And, O the pang to have in vain desir’d ! 

What art thou, Glory? Fleeting breath of air, 

Sweet cozener, danghter of protracted Care! 

When earn’d, a prize that yields not joy sincere: 
In life, the whetstone of, mad Envy’s dart— 

In death, a sound thy vovies cannot hear: 

Such art thou, scourge of man’s aspiriog heart. 


ON THE DEATH OF SIR PETER PARKER, BART. 





By Lord Byron, 


There is a tear for all that die, 

A mouruer o'er the humblest gravé; 
But nations swell the faneral ery, 

And Triumph weeps above the brave: 


For them is Sorrow’s purest sigh 

O’er Ocean’s heaving bosom sent: 
In vain their bones unburied lie, 

All carth becomes their mopament! 


A tomb is theirs on every pace, 
An epitaph on every tongue: 
The present hours, the future age, 
For them bewail, to them belong. 


For them the voice of festal mirth 
Grows hashed, their name the only sound; 
While deep Reinembrance pours to Worth 
The goblet’s tributary round. 


A theme to crowds that knew them not, 
Lz mented by admiring foes, 

Who would not share their glorious lot? 
Who would not die the death they chose? 


And, gallant Parker! thus enshrined 
Thy life, thy fall, thy fame shall be ; 
And early valour, glowing, fiud 
A model in thy memory. 


But there are breasts that bleed with thee 
In woe, that glory cannot quell ; 

And shaddering hear of victory, 
Where one so dear, so daantless, fell. 


Where shall they turn to mourn thee less ¢ 
When cease to bear thy cherished name? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness, 
While Grief’s full heart is fed by Fame. 


Alas! for them, though not for thee, 
They cannot choose but weep the more; 
Deeo for the dead the grief mast be 
Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before. 


LINES. 


On a Skull brought from the Field of Waterloo, and placed ina Her- 
mitage in Wales, 


In this lone spot, ob friend or stranger, 
Start not this human wreck to view, 

Brought from the field of strife and danger, 
Th’ immortal field of Waterloo. 


Whatever fierce contending nation 
Birth to its silent owner gave, 
Is now of no consideration ; 
We all are equal in the grave, 


Mechanic toil and proud ambition, 
Subject alike to fate’s decree, 
At length are brought to this condition, 
And what this is, thine soon must be, 


Whether in fight to perish greatly, 
In fields of glory be thy let, 
Or in a palace rich and stately, 
Or stretch’d on straw—it matters not; ' 





* Marino, born at Naples, A. D. 1569, was envied by Tasso, and For spite of every false suggestion 
ad] 


wrstantly studied by Metastasio. 


He is thus highly complimented by 
Sir William Jones: “ The oriental poets, excel, both in beauty of dic- 
‘ion and in force of images, all European authors, excepting only the 
iveek lyric poets, Horace among the Latins, and Marino among the mo- 
Jern Italians.” 


Of wealth, or vanity, or pride, 
Alas! the solemn dreadful question — 
Will not be where,—but Aow he died. 
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